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The Eternal Love. 


Ou, Love Divine !—whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see, 
And waits to bless us, while we dream 

Thou leavest us because we turn from Thee! 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by Thee are lit ; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 


Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed Thou know’st. 
Wide as our need thy favours fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, seen or unseen, o’er the heads of all. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Editor to his Readers. 


FEEL that I am accepting a very serious responsibility in under- 
taking the conduct of the Suxday School Helper in succession 
to the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. For ten years he has rendered a 
very great service to the religious training of our young people by his 
admirable management of the magazine; and I can only hope that 
I may be able to maintain the reputation it has won. I have been 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of a staff of very able contribu- 
tors; any editor might be proud of the well-known and honoured 
names included in the Morecas¢ for 1895; and I must render my 
heartiest thanks to these friends for the generous manner in which 
they have responded to my requests for articles from their pens. 

I would earnestly ask my readers to do their utmost to make the 
magazine well-known and to secure new subscribers ; if its circulation 
were increased, it would then be possible to extend its pages and 
make the contents more varied, so as more adequately to meet the 
needs of the schools and families in which it circulates. It is my 
earnest hope that Zhe Helper may be found a welcome friend of all 
who take an interest in the spiritual welfare and the intellectual culture 


of our young people. Frank WALTERS. 
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A Message for Young People. 


EAR boys and girls! I should wish you all a Happy New 
Year if I thought it would be of any use. But I wish you 
something still better—I wish that_you may deserve a Happy New 
Year whether you get one or not. That is the only way you can get 
it, and if you follow that way you are sure to get it. If I were to wish 
you a Happy New Year whether you deserved it or not, I should be 
wishing the worst thing that could befall you. If we are not living a 
right life, our good Father in heaven, because He loves us so truly 
and tenderly, cannot allow us to be happy. He would be cruel, and 
not kind to us, if He made us happy when we were bad and content 
to be bad. 

Let me tell you how you may deserve a Happy New Year. 

First, do Right! Always seek to do the right thing. Loving the 
Right is just another name for loving God. In your Bible you will 
find this text so full of fine, deep meaning: ‘To do justice and 
righteousness, is not this to know me, saith the Lord.’ Living for 
the Right is just another name for living for Christ. Jesus embodies 
and reveals in his words and life the highest Right. To follow Jesus 
is to do what is Right. To love Jesus is to love the Right. 

Secondly, do the Right for its own sake, just because it is the 
Right. It is often not pleasant and easy to say and do what is right. 
It is often more pleasant and easy to say and do what is not right. 
If you are spared you will know many times in your life when it will 
serve your worldly interests better not to say and do what is right. 
You have heard it said that ‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ Do you 
know what that means? It means that it will serve you better to be 
honest than to cheat and steal. Now, that is not the best way of 
looking at the matter. You are to be honest because it is right to be 
honest. You are not to cheat even when it may pay you to cheat. 
Even though honesty were not the best policy, still you are to be 
honest because honesty is right. Always and everywhere put right 
first. Never mind what you may lose and suffer, or what other boys 
and girls may think and say about you. If a thing is right, do it— 
though you should be hanged for doing it. That’s what it means to 
be a Christian. Make the Right the law, and the only law of your 
life. 

Thirdly, pray to God to help you to do always what is Right. We 
can only be truly strong and brave when we lean with all our might 
upon God. 

Fourthly, ‘ Trust in God and do the Right.’ When we are doing 
the Right we may be sure that all the power of God is on our side. 
To live as though the Right were always the wisest and safest thing 
to do is to trust God in the most real and practical way. God is 
righteous, and to do the right means, therefore, to be on the side of 
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God—the side that will be victorious at the last. We are safe with 
God. Our humblest desires and endeavours in the current of his 
will must carry us on toward perfection. ‘Trust in God and do the 
Right.’ 

A good and great man—the late Dr. Norman MacLeod, of 
Glasgow, has put into ringing verse the message I have just given 
you :— 

Courage, brother! do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 


There’s a star to guide the humble ;— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Let the road be rough and dreary, 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely! strong or weary, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Trust no lovely forms of passion,— 
Fiends may look like angels bright ; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Simple rule, and safest guiding, 
Inward peace, and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding,— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 
Some will flatter, some will slight : 
Cease from man, and look above thee,— 
Trust in God, and do the right. 
Joun Hunter. 
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Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in. 
heart.—Psalm xcvii. 11. 
BEAUTIFUL motto, indeed, for our New Year’s card. The 
longer I look at it, the more it puts bright thoughts into my 
mind, and the more I remember beautiful words which have been 
said about the best of all physical gifts, the gift of Light. I will try 
if I can make you think some of my thoughts, or, perhaps, some of 
your ‘own, about it. A thought that your own mind has worked out 
is worth a good deal more than a thought that has only been offered 
to you, is it not? 
1 See the Motto Card issued by the Sunday School Association. 
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To begin with, let us consider for a moment, for whom the light 
is sown. Who are the Righteous? They are the Doers of the Right, 
the people who go through the world doing good deeds. It sounds 
very simple, but it is not so simple as it sounds. We have to get 
away from the idea, which a great many people have, that being 
Righteous is just doing what is best for ourselves. We will not lie, or 
steal, or bear false witness or do any of the other things which we 
know are wicked, because, in so doing, we should leave an ugly blot 
on our own souls. We must go further than this before we are 
Righteous, and may dare to hope for the beautiful gift of Light. We 
must begin to think of other people who have not had our chances of 
being good. We must remember that holiness of soul and purity of 
mind, strength of body, and cleverness of brain are all given us to 
use not for ourselves alone, but for everyone to whom we come near 
who has not what we have. Let me see if I can make it clear for 
you little ones. A great ship carries on it all the machinery for 
making the beautiful electric light. In every cabin hangs a tiny lamp 
and on the masts and at the prow, round the deck and in the large 
saloons are other lamps. For all that, when the sun goes down the 
ship would be in darkness if the engineer did not turm on the 
electricity. When he has done that, then the light can be used 
wherever it is wanted. So your good hearts and souls are all ready to 
give Light and rejoice in it, but you must turn on unselfishness before 
the glow comes. Here is another thought for you. Do not be dis- 
couraged because you can do very little for other people. When the 
big ship is going through the Suez Canal, a very large and beautiful 
electric light is hung in front of it and by that light the sailors can 
guide it all night as well as all day. But it is just the same kind of 
light as shines in the tiny cabins for the passengers to go to bed by. 
So some people are able to do great things to make the world better, 
and we love them very much for their goodness which seems far 
beyond our reach. But your goodness, when you help some child 
who is weaker than yourself, or give up your own way for someone 
else’s sake, is of the same kind exactly, though it is smaller; and it 
will grow by and by. 

I think Christ thought of good deeds as being the light ot our 
souls. You know he said: Let your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good deeds and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. 

Now I would give a thought to some older ones; only to 
some, I hope; but there may be two or three to whom it will 
be a comfort. . 

Our motto runs: Light is sow for the righteous. Sown, hidden 
away in the ground, perhaps to bear fruit only at some far distant 
date. It is very hard to wait; hard to know that others who are 
doing as you do, are gathering in a rich harvest of light to warm and 
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brighten their souls, while you watch and wait and hope and see 
no sign of the beautiful fruition. But watch and wait and hope still. 
Your part is to keep on doing your best for others. Perhaps, some 
day when you least expect it, the light that is sown for you will 
spring and grow and brighten into a golden harvest about you. 

One more word about Light, a word from one of our greatest 
poets. I will quote the whole passage for you, though I am sure 
many of you know it :— 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 

And cometh from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But He beholds the Light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The youth, who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 

At length the maz perceives it die away, 
And fade into the Aight of common day. 


Is it not beautiful? And is it not true? 

Think of it a little when you are thinking of your motto. How 
all the dreams, the visions of youth pass away, and the full-grown 
man or woman sees them no more, but has instead the clear, white 
Light of Duty. ‘The light of common day’ is the truest light for 
the eyes of the body to see by. Duty is the best guiding star of the 
soul. And whether or no we garner our precious harvest of Light, 
we can always, if we will, see that guiding star; if we follow it we 
shall have some part at least of the second reward our motto 
promises us,—the gladness that is sown for the upright in heart. 
The days are lengthening now. Let every additional hour of Light 
put us in mind of our motto. May we all feel when the New Year 
is old, that it has been a good one for us; a year in which our 
souls 


Have given and have not kept, 
\ Have laboured and have not slept, 
i Have waited and not grown weary: 
Been as eyes to the blind, 
Brought Peace to the troubled mind, 
And Light and Hope to the dreary. 


Mary Dernpy. 
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The Sermon on the Mount. 


‘T ESUS was, as the Gospel tells us (Zuhe iii. 23), about the age of 
J thirty when he first began to preach. Up to then he had lived 
in his native village of Nazareth and does not seem to have dis- 
tinguished himself above others by extraordinary zeal or talent, nor to 
have given to his fellow-townsmen any reason to anticipate great 
things of him in time to come. When he returned there, after he had 
begun his active ministry, they were astonished to-hear him teach in 
the synagogue. ‘Is not this the carpenter?’ they said, ‘the carpen- 
ter’s son, is not Mary his mother, and his brothers and sisters do they 
not live here,’ common people just like ourselves? ‘And they were 
offended in him,’ that is to say, they could not bring themselves to 
accept as a teacher one who was no better than themselves. (Read 
the interesting account of this visit in Mark vi. 1-6 and Ma#e. xiii. 
53-58.) Instead of thinking of his message—was it true? did it 
sound like a word of God?—they thought of the messenger and 
what he had been all his life-time among them. We may be pretty 
sure, therefore, that Jesus as a young man lived a quiet workman's 
life, spoke little and attracted no attention and thought much, 
pondered in his heart the words of the law and the prophets and 
psalms, and sought to learn more of God by meditation and prayer. 
On the stillness of this life broke the cry of the new prophet, who, by 
the banks of the Jordan, was preaching the Kingdom of God and 
baptizing into it all who came repentant. Jesus joined the crowds 
who went out to him, many, probably, from his own neighbours. He 
listened to the preacher and was baptized like others and went back 
home again to his work, seemingly the same as he had gone; but he 
had heard the call of God, as he had come up out of the water; it 
seemed to him that he saw the heavens opened and the spirit of God 
come down upon him and heard a voice as of the Father above. So 
at least they told the story in after time (JZarh i. 9-11, Mais. iii. 16, 
17), and probably it was from his own lips the original account came. 
And then he would have been waiting till some sign came, sure of 
his message but keeping silence till God should bid him speak it. 
And presently it came, unmistakable to one who was expecting it. 
John, the great prophet of the latter days, whose voice of warning had 
filled all the land and made even publicans and soldiers tremble— 
Herod had seized him and confined him in the castle of Machcerus 
on the Eastern shore of the Dead Sea! The news must have spread 
wherever the fame of the preacher had reached, and brought con- 
sternation to all who had received him as a prophet and believed in 
his message, ‘The kingdom of God is at hand.’ The only kingdom 
of which there was any evidence at present was that of Herod and of 
the sinful woman at whose bidding he suppressed his better instincts ! 
And the Word of God was silenced by man’s tyranny ! 
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It was in this silence that Jesus discerned the call for which he had 
been waiting. He left Nazareth and the home and the workshop and 
came down to the populous district on the eastern shore of the sea of 
Galilee. There he took up his abode in the important mercantile city 
Capernaum, situated on the high way between Syria and Egypt, and 
from hence as a centre, ‘he went about teaching in the synagogues 
and preaching the good news of the kingdom’ (Mais. iv. 23). 

According to Matthew, it was the very same words which John 
had been wont to repeat, which Jesus now took up. ‘Repent ye; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ This was the cry of John in 
the wilderness (A/a/¢. iii. 1, 2), and with this cry Jesus began his 
preaching in Galilee (J/a/s. iv. 17). But what did he mean by ‘the 
kingdom of heaven, ? We need not go far to seek an answer, for we 
have it in his own words recorded in the Gospels; maxims, exhorta- 
tions, parables, they are all instructions on this one text, they were 
designed to teach people about the Kingdom and the way to prepare 
for it. 

So this ‘Sermon on the Mount’ might be perhaps more truly 
entitled, ‘ Laws and Constitution of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth.’ 

But before we begin to consider it line by line as we should an 
Act of Parliament in which we were deeply interested, we must ask 
how far we can rely upon it as an accurate report of the words of 
Jesus. Now first, we observe that there is found in the Gospel of 
Luke a discourse of Jesus, which so nearly resembles this in Matthew, 
that many writers of unquestioned orthodoxy have held that they were 
the same reported by two independent hearers; while again, the 
differences are so considerable, that others who took more rigid views 
of inspiration have been forced to consider them distinct discourses, 
spoken on different occasions to different audiences. 

Secondly, we note that many sayings which Matthew records as 
spoken in this ‘ Sermon’ are found in Zwke and Mark in a different 
connection. (e.g. ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ Luke xi. 1-4; ‘The strait gate,’ 
Luke xiii. 23, 24; ‘Serving two masters,’ Luke xvi. 13; ‘ The salt 
that has lost its savour,’ Mark ix. 49, 50, and Luke xiv. 32, 35.) 

Thirdly, it is not to be believed that we can have in these discon- 
nected maxims, which would not occupy twenty minutes in delivery, 
a genuine sermon of a preacher who drew the multitudes after him, 
so that they followed him even into the desert and hung upon his 
words all day, forgetful even of hunger as they listened (Luke ix. 
Bas 52.) . 

- No, these three chapters are certainly not a full and accurate 
report of what Jesus said on the hill-side that day to his disciples. 
Even a Roman Catholic writer, a distinguished scholar of the six- 
teenth century, allows that ‘the Evangelists, in recording the dis- 
- courses of Christ, did not set down all that he said, nor told’ it in 
1 Maldonatus, a Jesuit (died in Rome, 1583). ~ 
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he same order in which he had spoken, but were satisfied to give the 
chief heads of the discourse,’ and a thoroughly orthodox German 
commentator of the present day,! quoting this opinion, remarks, ‘ this 
more liberal view is now universally accepted, and moreover, It 1s 
generally admitted that insertions of sayings at the wrong place 
occasionally occur.’ ; 

On the other hand, it is impossible to doubt but that these sayings, 
wherever first spoken, are in the main, the Master's own words. In 
the memory of the first reporters they may have been confused and 
altered, probably much was forgotten or omitted by them which 
might explain difficulties and mitigate what appears occasional harsh- 
ness or exaggeration; but if as a whole they are to be ascribed to 
some other than Jesus, then that other unknown. disciple would be 
indeed our Christ, who has here laid down for the world the laws of 
the kingdom of God, and shown the way of the blessed life. 

To sum up—we have in these three chapters of Matthew, a 
report from memory of the most striking points in a discourse of 
Jesus which began with the Beatitudes and ended with the parable of 
the House built upon the Rock. There are inserted sayings which 
belong to different place and time and circumstances. We must not 
therefore expect to find either (1) unerring accuracy in the report, 
as if the exact words spoken by Jesus had been taken down on the 
spot, or (2) a full statement of the teaching of Jesus with explanations 
of difficulties and answers to objections, such he himself gave to his 
hearers. 

Lastly, we must always bear in mind that these words are not 
spoken directly to us—English Christians of the nineteenth century, 
who have never been in subjection to foreign rule, nor felt bound by 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic Law as God's ordinances, nor lived in 
constant fear for our lives and liberty and goods at the hands of 
robbers and soldiers and government officials. The great principles 
of right and wrong are always the same, but the wisest and best course 
of action varies with circumstances. Sometimes it may be a folly to 
go to law and sometimes a duty. Saving may be mere miserliness in 
one person, and virtuous self-denial in another. So it is always right 
to love one’s neighbour, but there are many ways of proving our love, 
and the neighbour in Galilee in the time of Jesus is not in quite the 
same position with respect to us as the neighbour in England to-day. 
Therefore we shall admit no lack of reverence to the greatest of 
teachers if we do not always accept his counsel according as the 
words sound. We must translate his precept not only from Greek 
into English but also into accord with the changed circumstances of 
hearer and speaker; we must ask not so much what Jesus did say 
then, but what he would say now, and this we can only discover by 
careful study of the letter, and diligent search for the spirit which has 

1 Dr. Tholuck, formerly Professor of Theology in the University of Halle, 
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given it such marvellous life, that these Galilean utterances are read 
and revered the world over 1800 years after the sound of them was 
lost among the hills. 


I. The Scene, Occasion, and Hearers of the Sermon. 


As an historical fact, quite independently of all religious questions, 
it may be confidently maintained that this is the most memorable of 
the millions of sermons delivered on earth. (1) Where was it spoken? 
and (2) what were the circumstances? and (3) to what audience was it 
addressed ? 

(1) Matthew tells us only that it was ‘on the mountain,’ and 
from the account of what followed (in chapter viii. 5) we may 
assume that it was in the neighbourhood of Capernaum. It 
has been supposed that ‘/e mountain,’ which is elsewhere 
mentioned in the Gospels (see Maff. xiv. 23, xv. 29, Luke ix. 28) 
is some well-known spot which Jesus was in the habit of frequenting 
with his disciples, and which was so well-known that it was 
needless to name it, or perhaps it had no name. But it seems much 
more likely that what is meant is simply ‘the high land’ which 
encloses the lake on both sides. So we read in Genesis (xix. 17) how 
when Sodom (which was situated between the Dead Sea and the hills 
just as Capernaum was between the hills and lake) was destroyed, the 
angels bid Lot not to ‘stay in the plain but escape to ¢he mountain,’ 
7.e., to the high ground behind. And this will explain Luke’s 
account, according to which Jesus stood, not ‘in the plain,’ as the 
Authorised Version has it in direct contradiction to Matthew, but ‘ on 
a level place,’ such as was more likely to be found bare and open to 
a crowd high up in the hills than on the fertile plain below. 

(2) As to the occasion, Luke tells us (vi. 12-17) that Jesus had 
spent the night in prayer ‘on the mountain,’ in some secluded spot 
away from the resorts of men (as it is said earlier, chapter v. 16, ‘he 
withdrew into the wilderness and prayed’), for it is not likely that 
he would choose for solitary prayer such.a place as would be best 
adapted for the assembly of a crowd to listen to a discourse. Then, 
‘when it was day he called his disciples,’ who may be supposed to 
have come in search of him, and from among them he chooses 
twelve to be his apostles. Meanwhile, the people hearing that the 
night before he had gone up into the hills were gathering about his 
retreat, so with his newly-chosen apostles he goes down into their 
midst, and exercises that gift of healing, which he undoubtedly 
possessed. Then in the very height of popular enthusiasm, while 
‘the whole multitude sought to touch him,’ he went up the hill-side 
where he would be better heard and seen and began to speak to them. 
Whether this later account rests upon any surer foundation than the 
editor’s judgment as to the best arrangement of the materials at his 
disposal (see Luke i. 3), it is impossible to say. It is interesting to 
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think of the Sermon as having followed on a night of silent prayer, 
and the choosing of those apostles who were to be the founders of the 
Christian Church, but the book of ‘The Words of the Lord,’ from 
which the first Gospel drew, had apparently no such story, and so 
Matthew is content to place it, as doubtless he found it, at the very 
beginning of the ministry of Jesus, his first authoritative explanation 
of what the kingdom of heaven which he was announcing implied. 

(3) Lastly, to whom was it spoken? If we had only Luke’s account 
we should be forced to conclude that it was addressed exclusively to 
the few disciples as distinguished from the multitudes. ‘ He lifted 
his eyes on his disciples and said, “Blessed are ye,’ etc.’ And it 
would naturally have seemed so to one who wrote when a Christian 
Church had been organised—separate in doctrine and practice 
from the people around, whether Jew or Gentile. But when Jesus 
preached there was as yet no such distinction. There were those 
who trusted him, and those who inclined to him and those who came 
to him to see and hear, and all alike were Jews, and to all ‘the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ he addressed himself. We cannot 
therefore doubt that his Sermon, like all his teaching, was to the 
multitudes and not confined to a select few. ‘He that hath ears to 
hear let him hear’ was his motto, and elsewhere we read (Lw&e ix. 11) 
how when he had withdrawn into a desert place with his apostles, 
‘the people followed him and he received them and spake unto them 
of the kingdom of God.’ If there were any more specially addressed 
it was those who were more attentive and more earnest, but ‘the good 
news’ was for all alike. 

Let us think then of Jesus seated at early morning on some hill- 
side above the sea of Galilee. Close beside him stand his chosen 
disciples, and below and all round press the eager multitude, men and 
women who have left their work in town and field to hear the great 
new preacher. At last silence is obtained as the news spreads from 
one to another that he is going to speak; then ‘ he opened his mouth 
and taught them’ and through them all the world and all the 
generations to come after. 


CHARLES HARGROVE. 


Tue New Lirr.—Every life is a mew life; every day is a mew day, 
like nothing that ever went before, or can ever follow after. No 
books, no systems, no forecast set of rules, can provide for all cases ; 
every case is a new case. And just as in any earthly enterprise, the 
conduct of a campaign, or the building of a bridge, unforeseen diffi- 
culties and unexpected disasters must be met by that inexhaustible 
fertility of invention which belongs to those who do not live to God 
second-hand. We must live to God first-hand.—F. W. Robertson. 


II 


Religion and the Children. 


‘ ELIGION and the Children’ is my subject; what to do for 

the little ones, in the matter of this deep, undefinable, and 
yet so real element in life which we call ‘religion.’ It is not one of 
the exciting topics of the day, but there are few which are more really 
interesting and important. We want these little ones to grow up 
good, upright men and women; we want them to have rather less of 
perplexity and difficulty than some of our older race have had; we 
want them to have all the help and strength and guidance of true, 
wise education. In most elements of education, people have, or are 
coming to have, some idea of how this is to be given. Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Horace Mann, and many another who has caught their 
spirit, have made this a brighter world for the little school children. 
The old primers, the old rote-teaching, have passed away; and, 
though there is yet much to do, much to improve, the army of educa- 
tors know that they are on the right track and press on with a firm 
tread. But how about education in this subtle, mysterious element 
of religion? In this, too, the old methods have almost passed away ; 
but the better ways are not so manifest, and the opportunity is lost in 
hesitation. 

The old way of educating children in religion was plain and un- 
mistakable. Among our forefathers, religion was something to be 
taught as a matter of course. The whole life of the Puritan house- 
hold—and something of the same they continued through the Old 
Dissent—began, centred, and ended in religious obligations. The 
father was king and priest. The earliest recollections of childhood 
were of long prayers night and morning, and long ‘ graces’ at meals; 
of rather dismal Sundays when books and work and play were alike 
banished, and when even the long church services*were welcome 
breaks in the monotony; and of the periodical visits of the grave 
clergyman of the old school, which were the signal for the gathering 
of the household and the putting of the children through the cat- 
echism. Perhaps all that is too far back for us to have any actual 
associations with it. But I dare say many of us can remember some- 
thing of the sort, only toned down, humanized ; the prayers shorter ; 
the graces not so lengthy, and perhaps no longer said over every 
meal, but at the chief meal of the day, when the family were most 
together. Then, too, the formal catechisings were replaced by quiet 
little Bible-readings with father or mother. Sunday was not quite so 
rigid,—a little less of ‘Sabbath’ in it; but, still, church-going came 
as regularly as a law of nature, followed by some questioning about 
text or sermon, perhaps a little Sunday evening singing of hymns 
which still echo sweetly through our hearts. And, surely, there were 
those tender moments at the dear mother’s knee, saying the little 
prayer; often saying it very carelessly I dare say, and yet so that we 
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can never forget it, and never get quite away from the old feeling of 
it. ‘That was the religious training of children forty or fifty years 
ago, almost universally among thoughtful people. All parents might 
not do it, but there was no doubt as to what ought to be done. | 

Of late years, however, a good deal of doubt and perplexity has 
come over the subject, so that many parents hardly feel sure what 
ought to be done, let alone feeling able to do it. I can hardly 
ascribe this to a decline of religion. Ido not think itis. I do not 
think that parents, on the whole, are less earnest than they used to 
be, though they may no longer show it in exactly the old ways. 
Partly, it arises from religious growth, from the very progress which 
has brought religion to be regarded more as a spirit than it used to 
be, less as a matter.of forms and doctrines and texts. When religious 
training meant teaching a catechism, or never letting a child miss a 
service, it was a very straightforward affair. But people have come 
to feel that religion is not that. Then, again, the juster and really 
nobler views of the Bible which have come to prevail have made it 
more difficult to use. It was a great deal easier to teach children the 
Bible when it was regarded as all through, and all equally, divine. 
Then, all that was necessary was to read it, anywhere, right ahead, 
with only some judicious shutting of the eyes at awkward places. 
But you cannot do that now. ‘Shutting the eyes” as a method of 
getting round difficulties is pretty much gone out of fashion. The 
divine element in the Bible is really as grand as ever; but you must 
know a good deal about it, and a good deal about many other things 
too, in order to get at the heart of that divineness. And the per- 
plexity has spread even to deeper things than Bible-reading. What 
is God? What is heaven? What is prayer, and why pray? All 
such questions used to have cut and dried answers. But people can- 
not answer them so now. Science has,—never mind whether it ought 
to do,—it Aas made many people doubtful on these subjects; and 
many who do not know anything about science have a half-idea that it 
has made these subjects quite uncertain. Some vaguely fancy that 
that whole side of human faith is fading away. So they hesitate to 
commit the minds of the young upon it. They do not want them to 
have anything to ux/earn. People often say to me, ‘It has been the 
hardest thing in our lives to unlearn what we were taught as children, 
and we do not want our children to have that to go through.’ So, 
from one and another of these causes, the whole subject of religious 
training has become very unsettled. The old forms have largely 
faded, and no new ones have grown up. I am afraid that the old 
Bible-readings with father or mother are very rare now; and there 
are many little children who do not know what it is to be taught a 
prayer. I cannot treat this as if it was simply a matter of neglect of 
duty. Still, I believe it is a great mistake and a very sad mistake, 
So I want to say something to-day to clear away some of this un- 
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settlement ; for I believe that a great deal of it is utterly needless,— 
that, when a few entangling misconceptions are removed, the great 
leading lines at least, on this subject of the religious teaching of 
children, are just as clear and strong as ever. 

In the first place, I want to clear away one paralyzing idea which 
lies at the foundation of the whole matter,—I mean the idea that, 
because things are uncertain, it is better to do xothing. I maintain 
that in this subject of red/g7on, as in everything else, it is the duty of 
the elders, whether as parents or teachers, zo ‘to do nothing,’ but to 
impart the best thoughts and feelings that we either have or are im- 
pressed by in others; while at the same time, in this as in everything 
else, teaching them to think freely and reverently for themselves. 
All that idea of teaching nothing, doing nothing, in order to leave 
the young mind freer to judge for itself, or because we cannot be 
certain of anything,—all that is a sheer and absolute mistake. Of 
course, we want the child’s mind to grow up free, but it is not keep- 
ing it free to leave it empty. Charles Lamb’s often quoted reply 
to Coleridge, who had been taking that ground, touches the heart of 
the matter,—that he left his little garden to the weeds on principle, 
as, of course, it would not be right to bias it in favour of roses and 
strawberries. Exactly so! To abstain from sowing your child’s 
mind with your ideas is not to secure it for its own free choice, but 
to leave it a helpless prey to the first strong influence it encounters. 
I have seen a good deal of the mischief of this, practically; for it is 
very common among Unitarians. Even those who do train their 
children in general religious feeling often shrink from teaching them 
any clear religious zdeas, and the result is that they go out into the 
world entirely unprepared to resist the eager proselyting which they 
there invariably meet with. _ 

The fact is, this whole idea of leaving the child-mind unbiassed 
in religion is founded on a radical misconception of the conditions 
of mental growth. We are not created to start anew, and work out 
an entirely independent course in amy branch, either of doing or 
thinking. - [t is the way of nature for the child to start from the 
parents stand-point. That is the very meaning of parentage as more 
than a physical fact,—as a social and educational fact. Alike in‘the 
individual and in the race, we ‘enter into the labours’ of the past,— 
into its habits, into its thoughts. People freely recognize this in 
everything else: why should they fancy it must be otherwise in 
religion? Do you leave the child unclothed till it can settle for itself 
what fashion of clothes it will adopt; and, if you did, do you think 
its taste in dress would be likely to be of much value? Do you keep 
the child from eating meat, lest you should unduly bias it in the great 
controversy of vegetarianism? Will you teach it no science, because 
science is progressing so fast that the accepted theory of to-day may 
be an exploded superstition before ten years are gone by? Do you 
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guard yourself against appealing to the child to act for itself and to 
use its apparent power of will, because it is a moot point In philo- 
sophy whether that feeling of free-will is anything more than an 
illusion of self-conceit? Nothing of the kind! In all these things, 
you simply teach children the best. you know or think, and leave 
them to go on from that as their starting-point,—to go on Just so 
far and in such direction as their own ripening judgment may lead 
them. 

Now, surely it should be just the same in religion. I have the 
very deepest reverence for the freedom and progress of the mind in 
religion; but the true way in this, as in everything else, is, not to 
teach children nothing lest you may teach them wrong, but to teach 
them just the best-thing you know or think, and to teach it earnestly: 
only, in religion as in everything else, teach what you think, not as 
absolute and unalterable truth, not as something they are to take 
from you and must never change, but distinctly leaving the door open 
for change, owning that these are vast subjects, on which your 
thoughts and anyone’s thoughts can be only shadows of the mightier 
reality, and so encouraging them to think onward for themselves, and 
putting it to them to keep thinking all through life, and to be faithful 
always to the best light they can get. 

This is the true safeguard of religious freedom,—not to abstain 
from teaching your own thoughts, but to teach them as things for 
your children also to think about, and to think from, further and 
clearer, if they can. I know the value of this from experience. I 
speak from a grateful remembrance of how I was taught as a child. 
My father was a Unitarian, and a thorough one: he never minced 
matters, he taught us Unitarianism. But at the same time there was 
always this broad, open spirit about it. ‘That is what I have come 
to, but there are wise and good men, and always have been, who 
think otherwise,’—this was his constant spirit whenever religious 
questions came up, and he always urged that we must keep an open 
mind, and judge for ourselves. I shall never lose the impression of 
that strong, manly openness of mind. 

Teach your children after that fashion, and you never need be 
afraid of your teaching being an undue bias or becoming a super- 
stition which it would be terrible to unlearn. The mischief’ is not 
in teaching children definite ideas and views, but in teaching these 
as something which they are not to question, which it will be sin even 
to doubt; and, in teaching them to shun those who do doubt or even 
believe quite otherwise. That is what we have to guard against; but 
the way to guard against it is not by keeping the young mind empty, 
but by keeping it open. So that, while the method of Orthodoxy with 
children has ever been to fill their minds, and teach them then to 
keep them closed, our true plan should be equally /o fill their minds, 
and then teach them to keep them open. Teach them really to think, 
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and you never need be afraid to teach them your own thoughts to 
start with and to go on from. There, then, is the solid foundation 
on this matter,—that children should be taught, earnestly and un- 


hesitatingly trained in the best, strongest religious thoughts of their 


elders. Brooke HeErrForp. 


(To be continued.) 


Famous Characters in Fiction. 
Fore-words. 


URS is a reading age: no lack of books, no scarcity of readers. 
Wisdom, standing at the corners of the streets, proclaims her 
wares more loudly than ever,—and so does Folly, for there be many 
that despise instruction still. Yet Divine Philosophy (again to quote 
Milton), ‘is not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose’; wherefore 
the Praise of Books is in every wise reader's mouth. What a 
University a well-stocked library is! A Hermitage, too, for lovers of 
quiet thought; and a Temple, where the ritual is no less moving 
because worship is ‘for the most part of the silent sort’; yet 
haunted by spirits of the great departed, with whom the entranced 
mortal may commune, feeling how close are the bonds between soul 
and soul. 

As for the Novel, it is but of yesterday, yet it touches all things 
and seasons. A later Tree of Knowledge it is; shall it minister good, 
or be evilly abused? Fiction aims at amusement, but a great novel 
is a school of manners; our play as well as our study ought to serve 
as part of a liberal education. ‘These brief notes point the way to a 
few masterpieces of imaginative literature; why not ‘covet the best 
things’ here, as elsewhere? In such Elysian Fields as these our 
youth may safely stray, wistfully observing the mighty shades and 
ideal forms that have their being there, basking in the larger light and 
the rosier gleam, yet thrilling ever and anon—as Dante did—when 
darker and sadder sights intrude; ‘speak not of them, but look, and 
pass them by.’ Perchance our young men and maidens, wandering 
in these meadows of asphodel, may pluck flowers whose beauty and 
fragrance will yield delight when earth’s lower joys have become a 
vanishing memory, and the prizes so hotly striven for in the world 
‘seem but as treasures seen in dreams. 


I. 


Thackeray’s ‘ Esmond.’ 
This is the story of a Life, and the young reader need not fear 
that its interest will flag as it goes on. It is true that our distinguished 
novelist, W. M, Thackeray, wrote essays, and even merited the title of 
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lay preacher at times, while he has become a proverb for social satire ; 
but then, he rarely forgot that he was, by profession, a story-teller. 
When you go out for a rural excursion, do you a/ways care most for 
the leader who sets his face toward the terminus, and will not hear 
of any dallying by the wayside, or peeping into by-paths where 
honeysuckle and brambles grow profusely? ‘Esmond’ is a capital 
story, but it is a great deal more ; it is a mirror in which a whole age 
is reflected. Here you will learn a great deal which the school 
histories fail to convey; for Thackeray was a master of the art and 
craft of letters, he knew well how to embody truth ina tale. The 
princes and senators and soldiers of the time are here ‘in their habit 
as they lived,’ but so are the common folk of town and country. 
You will be a very unobservant reader of this book, if you do not 
gain from it a very fair acquaintance with English life, and at least a 
notion of the reigning fashions among the nobility and gentry in the 
time of William the Third and Queen Anne. 

Henry Esmond begins his career under a cloud of misunderstand- 
ing and neglect; from which he only gradually emerges, a wiser, if 
also a sadder being in some respects, for the trials through which he 
has passed. Deserted in childhood, he finds a refuge at the country- 
seat of the Castlewoods, being informally adopted by the Viscount, his 
father’s cousin; the Lady Castlewood also shewing him great kindness, 
so that his position as page, and afterwards as tutor and confidential 
adviser, grew to be one of great delicacy and responsibility. With 
what sustained devotion and zeal he filled these and other more 
public parts, in the larger world as well as in the life of the village 
and household, here so vividly depicted in unfading lines and tints, 
let our young readers find with delight and profit to themselves. 

Beside the two leading characters, we have the son and (supposed) 
heir, Frank, over whose welfare in a very evil time, Henry Esmond 
stands guard ; Beatrix, his wayward sister, who combines, in perplex- 
ing proportions, her mother’s beauty and fascinating presence with a 
license of tongue and temper which make her a source of pleasure 
and torment to her friends; and the Viscount, a hearty squire in 
manners and general behaviour, but tainted deeply with the vices of 
a social state which Church and Throne alike were unable to control. 
Viscount Castlewood is the central figure in a group of contemporary 
characters, and in his gradual declension from the patriarchal type of 
homely English virtue and kindliness to the riotous level which the wars 
and political confusions of the day made so sadly common, we may 
read the state of the nation. ‘He would pretend to love Frank best, and 
dandle and kiss him, and roar with laughter at Beatrix’s jealousy. But 
the truth'is, my lord did not much trouble the quiet fireside at which his 
lady passed many long evenings. My lord was hunting all day when the 
season admitted; he frequented all the cock-fights and fairs in the 
country, and would ride twenty miles to see a main fought, or two 
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clowns break their heads in a cudgelling match; and he liked better 
to sit in his parlour drinking ale and punch with Jack and Tom, than 
in his wife’s drawing-room ; whither, if he came, he brought only too 
often blood-shot eyes, a hiccuping voice, and a reeling gait. The 
management of the house, and the property, and the accounts of the 
estate, the care of the few tenants and the village poor, were in the 
hands of his lady and her young secretary, Henry Esmond. My 
lord took charge of the stables, the kennel, and the cellar—and he 
filled this and emptied it too.’ 

This poor Viscount Castlewood, neither lord of his lands nor of 
himself, in any real and worthy sense, ends a wasted career at the 
point of Lord Mohun’s rapier in a duel. Esmond tried hard to avert 
this tragic blow, but it fell, in spite of all he could do, and out 
of that failure, with all the misunderstanding it bred, came his own 
deeper sorrows. Yet the self-sacrifice so long maintained in face of 
temptations to disclose the secret of his birth (which would have 
remedied his grievance at the cost of suffering to the Lady Castlewood 
and her children, whom he dearly loved), was a redeeming force in 
his character, ennobling his inner life, and preserving him from evils 
which laid so many low, whom the world deemed fortunate. True, 
he missed the coveted prize of Beatrix’ hand; but calmer and more 
enduring felicity was in store for him than that vain and ambitious 
beauty was ever to know. 

No bare outline can give any idea of the life and movement of 
these pages. What picturesque descriptions of English and 
Continental society there are; and what acute estimates of men and 
women, of kings and courts, of generals and troopers, priests and 
clergymen, and domestics of all sorts! Tom Tusher and _ his 
prudent spouse, Father Holt and his theological rivals, how painfully 
they reflect a time when Truth was less sought after than Power! 
The wits and polite essayists of the time here walk the stage, and 
talk as they were wont to do in the coffee-houses and places of literary 
resort. How life-like is the figure of poor Richard Steele—Dick the 
Scholar, as his fellow-troopers called him; that strange and complex 
being, who could draw tears from the gay and fashionable by a 
homily on the vanity of earthly things, and anon compose a love- 
poem to his mistress, or spend his pay in advance at a gambling 
saloon, and end with a debauch! Again, the gracious personality of 
Joseph Addison, whose writings were like great talks and his con- 
versation winged with wit and wisdom, flits across Esmond’s later 
pages; and Jonathan Swift, the terrible, who used his pen as some in 
that day used their daggers, and on occasion could even wield it as a 
bludgeon. And General Webb, that rude hero, whose prodigies of 
valour and strange oaths in Flanders landed him among the pen- 
sionary fashionables at last, where, with crutch and cane, he fights 
Marlborough’s battles over again. As for the women in ‘Esmond,’ — 
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we can only say that they are real, and by no means make-ups of 
bodice and skirt and feathers; women of like passions with their later 
sisters, matching the men, alas! oftentimes, in their vanity and heed- 
lessness, though sometimes shaming them by their unselfish devotion 
and inexhaustible patience under strong provocation. Much has been 
said and written about Thackeray's women; let it suffice now to 
quote such sentences as these following,—‘To be doing good for 
someone else, is the life of most good women’; ‘The men who 
wrote your books,’ says my lady, ‘your Horaces, and Ovids, and 
Virgils, as far as 1 know of them, all thought ill of us. . . . We were 
bred to be slaves always; and even of our own times, as you are still 
the only law-givers, I think our sermons seem to say that the best 
woman is she who wears her chains the most gracefully.’ ‘ What can 
the sons of Adam and Eve expect, but to continue in that course of 
love and trouble their father and mother set out on? I say unto thee, 
all my troubles and joys too, for that matter, have come from a 
woman. Hath not every man in his degree had his Omphale and 
Delilah? . . . . Could you see every man’s career in life, you would 
find a woman clogging him; or clinging round his march and 
stopping him; or cheering him and goading him; or beckoning him 
out of her chariot, so that he goes to her, and leaves the race to be 
run without him; or bringing him the apple and saying “Eat”; or 
fetching him the daggers and whispering “Kill! Yonder lies 
Duncan, and a crown, and an opportunity.” ’ 

On the strength of such ‘asides’ as this last, and of his pitiless 
dissection of motive and display of weaknesses in his leading charac- 
ters, Thackeray has been judged a cynic; and, yet, how full of the 
broadest humanity he is! With him the smile and the tear are never 
far apart. His keen vision of life as it is makes him the foe of shams 
and pretences; like Hogarth the painter, he leaves little to a 
romantic imagination. Have not his own heart and bitter experience 
shewn him that men and women are but in the making? All that he 
bespeaks for his best creations is the consideration due to imperfect 
but struggling mortals. ‘We perceive in every man’s life maimed 
happiness, the frequent falling, the bootless endeavour . . . .; we 
see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as in the most lofty and 
splendid fortunes flaws of vice and meanness, and stains of evil; and, 
knowing how mean the best of us is, let us give a hand of charity to 
Arthur Pendennis, with all his faults and shortcomings, who does not 
claim to be a hero, but only a man and a brother.’ So wrote our 
author of an earlier child of his brain and heart; as for Esmond, he 
shows: him with all his faults and foibles, as he also does the Lady 
Castlewood, his dearest friend and mistress, with her flutterings and 
mistakes, yet true to her nobler self, as the needle is to the pole-— 
How all the windings of experience opened out at length into an 
ample heritage of peace and joy unmarred by remorse, the readers of 
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Henry Esmond find out. ‘I think not all the angels are in heaven,’ 
this true gentleman in a dissolving social order had remarked before ; 
and now he tenderly hides his so late found happiness—‘’tis of its 
nature sacred and secret, and not to be spoken of, though the heart 
be ever so full of thankfulness, save to heaven and the One Ear alone 
—to one fond being, the truest and tenderest and purest wife ever 
man was blessed with. .... I am thankful to have been endowed 
with a heart capable of feeling and knowing the immense beauty and 
value of the gift which God hath bestowed on me. Sure, love wincit 
omnia, is immeasurably above all ambition, more precious than wealth, 
more noble than name. He knows not life who knows not ¢haz.’ 

Have I succeeded in whetting the appetites of any for more of 
‘Esmond’s’ bright and stimulating memoirs? No less and no 
further does my purpose now run. The Drama of War is here seen 
in its full proportions; the Muse of History condescends to familiar 
portraiture ; we see and hear and feel, too, the very form and pressure 
of the time, and are never allowed to forget that good and ill are 
brewing for the generation unborn, while light-souled people are 
indulging their passion or their pride. Yet, even the wrath and 
selfishness of men are doomed to serve higher uses of discipline, both 
in the lives of individuals and of societies. 

So ‘Esmond’ teaches, and what deeper lesson can we learn on 
this side the grave? ‘O dark months of grief and rage! of wrong, 
and patient endurance! He is old now who recals you. Long ago 
he has forgiven and blest the hand that wounded him, though the 
mark is there.’ ‘But fortune, good or ill, as I take it, does not 
change men and women. It but develops their character. As there 
are a thousand thoughts lying within a man that he does not know 
till he takes up his pen to write, so the heart is a secret even to him 
(or her) who has it in his own breast.’ ‘To see a young couple 
loving each other is no wonder; but to see an old couple loving each 
other is the best sight of all.’ ‘It was this lady’s disposition to think 
kindnesses, and devise silent bounties, and scheme benevolence, for 
those about her. We take such goodness, for the most part, as if it 
was our due; the Marys who bring ointment for our feet get little 
thanks. Some of us never feel this devotion at all, or are moved by 
it to gratitude or acknowledgment. Others only recall it years after, 
when the days are past in which those sweet kindnesses are spent on 
us, and we offer back our return for the debt by a poor tardy pay- 
ment of tears. Then forgotten tones of love recur to us, and kind 
glances shine out of the past—oh, so bright and clear 1 oh, so longed 
after! because they are out of reach; as holiday music from within- 
side a prison wall, or sunshine seen through the bars; more prized 
because unattainable, more bright because of the contrast of present 
darkness and solitude, whence there is no escape.’ And poor Dick 
Steele hits off the chronic weakness of mankind in the gross, when he 
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notes ‘for faith, everywhere multitudes die willingly enough... . . 
’Tis not the dying for a faith that’s so hard—every man of every 
nation has done that—'tis the living up to it that is difficult, as I know 
to my cost.’ 
Certain lines of Thackeray’s which occur in the Epilogue to ‘ Dr. 

Birch and his Young Friends,’ may fitly close this hasty survey of an 
ideal character, with the moral it inevitably suggests :— 

‘Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let old and young accept their part, 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Who misses or who wins the prize? 

Go, lose or conquer as you can; 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman.’ 

Henry Woops PERRIS. 


Catherine of Liverpool. 


ORE than a hundred years ago, in a Lancashire village, the 
M name of which is now forgotten, there lived a poor widow 
known to the neighbours as Mrs. Seward. Her home was a tiny 
cottage, and there she was at work all day, knitting, to make a living 
for herself and her little girl, Catherine. It is the story of this child’s 
life, so far as it is known, that is now to betold. Only a little record 
remains of it, and this is strange, for she was in her own sphere, in 
later years, a brave worker in the world, and in her poor surroundings, 
she became beautiful in character and noble in the true sense of the 
word, because of her helpfulness of spirit. 

The other village children knew something of Catherine, because 
she learned to read and write with them in the village school. In 
their play-hours, however, she was at work at home, or busy carrying 
out her mother’s knitting to the houses of the people who had 
promised to buy it. The little creature had no light-hearted childhood 
to look back upon as she grew older, for she entered early into her 
mother’s cares and into the responsibilities of life. In course of 
time, an old lady, who was one of Mrs. Seward’s customers, pleased 
with the careful, small messenger, who never loitered on the way and 
never forgot a message, took the child into her own service. 

Now those were the days of Sedan chairs and old-fashioned 
charity, and the old lady, who was lame, used to be carried out in her 
chair along the village street, that she might visit her poor pensioners. 
Catherine, basket in hand, walked beside her ready at any time to 
knock at a cottage door, and take within her mistress’s inquiry 
whether there was any need there for food, or coals, or blankets. 
Not a very wise proceeding we shall say now-a-days, who have 
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learned how much kinder and wiser it is to help people to help 
themselves ; but they were kindly-meant visits, and Catherine learned 
to feel for other people’s troubles by the experience. 

Sometimes the snow was lying on the ground, or the rain falling, 
and on their return home the old lady would say to the child: ‘ Now 
dry your feet by the fire, and tell me all you have seen and heard.’ 
Then Catherine would tell of the want and sorrow she had met with 
in the littlke homes which her lame mistress could not enter. She 
never forgot how one day, after she had finished her account, the old 
lady said to her very gravely, ‘Poverty will probably be your own 
portion; but you have one talent which you may use for the good of 
others. You may sometimes read half-an-hour to a poor sick neigh- 
bour, or you may run errands for those who have no one else to go 
for them. Promise me, my child, that you will try to do what you 
can for others, and I hope we may meet in another world.’ The 
child dearly loved her kind mistress, and promised to do what she 
asked from her, and in a little while the promise seemed doubly 
sacred, for the good old lady died. 

At twelve years of age, Catherine became a wage-earner in a 
cotton mill, which stood near her native village ; afterwards, she went 
to service again; and so, in one way or another, she paid the rent of 
her mother’s cottage and provided her with many comforts. Mean- 
while, her life was spent in country scenes and she knew nothing of 
the pains and hardships borne by dwellers in crowded towns. She 
was to gain this new experience in course of time. 

By and by she married, and took her mother with her to the new 
home. Then all her prospects were so bright that she could truly 
say, ‘The lines are fallen to me in pleasant places.’ But clouds 
came and blotted out the sunshine. Her husband fell ill and died, 
leaving her with two boys to support, as well as her old mother, 
who became blind and infirm both in mind and body. Brave 
Catherine had many hard struggles to ‘keep the wolf from the door.’ 
For a time she earned a scanty living by making eight hundred nails 
daily, in a factory ; but her fingers becoming disabled by the work, 
she had to give it up, and opened a little school for her neighbour’s— 
children. This plan also failed. Her mother became a victim to 
sudden and violent attacks of insanity, during which she frightened 
the children, burnt their books, and tore up their work. Then a 
good friend, who had known Catherine from her early days, provided 
a mangle and she was able to support her little family. It wasa 
heavy trouble to her when her mother had at length to be removed 
to the workhouse hospital for safe guardianship. She pined for some 

“helpless sufferer on whom to bestow the tenderness she had lavished 
on her own mother, and found the object of her search in a blind 
woman, whom she took into her home and nursed for seven years, 
until the severe illness of her eldest son called for all the time and 
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strength she had to give. For weeks together, she used to spend the 
night beside his bed, after a hard day’s work, trying to ease his pain, 
and support him when he could not rest. Her son died, and_for 
grief at the loss of her nursling, Catherine could not sleep. This 
fresh loss seemed to open a new fountain of tenderness in her heart, 
and her next inquiry was for ‘tedious children to nurse.’ Was not 
this a woman who had learned the ‘royalty of service’? The time is 
coming when all the true helpers of their kind will take their places 
as the greatest among us. 

Circumstances led her at last to remove to Liverpool with her 
remaining son. She settled in a noisy back street and became an 
angel of mercy in the dark place where her lot now lay. Her door 
was always open-to the sick and homeless, and again and again she 
took forsaken children into her motherly care until safe openings were 
found for them in life. Her own fortunes, meanwhile, were varied. 
She lost her son; but new hopes sprang up after a season. For an 
old companion of her early days, named Thomas Wilkinson, now 
middle-aged, like herself, met her, and a mutual affection arose. 
They married, and made their home in the narrow back street in 
which Catherine was living. This old friend had aims in life like her 
own, and longed, as she did, to make some dreary corner of the 
earth happier and better. In this place, there was no lack of sorrow- 
ful souls to help and comfort. 

Hot, sultry weather made days and nights alike almost unbearable 
in the close Liverpool courts. Cholera broke out, finding its victims, 
as usual, in stifling, unclean homes. Strong men and women were 
cut down suddenly, and a-panic arose among the inhabitants. Brave 
and calm, Catherine Wilkinson went in and out of the pestilent 
houses, and the example of her courage had a wonderful influence 
over the terrified people. She busied herself among the sick, taking 
charge of the clothes and bedding which were lent out by the town 
for the use of the poor, whose possessions had to be burnt. Catherine 
had a boiler in her house, and a small yard lay behind the dwelling. 
_ Knowing how needful cleanliness is at such a time, she offered her 

neighbours the free use of her kitchen and drying ground. Owing 
to the strict quarantine which was enforced, many people were out of 
work, and sad cases of want came to the knowledge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkinson. Catherine got a large supply of oatmeal, and her 
husband walked every evening many miles into the country for milk. 
In this way, sixty persons were, for a time, supplied with a good meal 
of porridge each morning. Nor was this the end of the good work. 
Little children were running idle and uncared for about the streets 
during the cholera visitation. Catherine collected two dozen of them 
each day into her bedroom, and a neighbour, inspired by her 


example with a wish to help in this time of trouble, came in to teach 
them hymns and read to them. . ae 
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Such is the story that comes down to us from so many years ago, 
of Catherine Wilkinson’s faithful work in the cholera-stricken town. 
And see what great results sprang from her small beginnings. The 
little bedroom refuge for the neglected children of the streets sug- 
gested the need to wealthy outsiders for an infant school which was 
set on foot when the cholera passed away; and Catherine’s efforts to 
provide a laundry and drying ground for her neighbours in her own 
little backyard and kitchen, led to the fitting up of a large cellar by 
the Liverpool corporation, which was to serve the same purpose, and 
in the end, to the establishment of large public baths and wash- 
houses—an example which was followed by other towns in England. 
She was only a poor woman with many frials and troubles in her lot; 
but she was eager to do God’s work in the world, and she used the 
chances He sent. 

No carefully-tended gravestone marks the last resting place of 
this brave, loving woman. She is remembered as ‘Catherine of 
Liverpool,’ though the details of her life and work are many of them 
forgotten. And so this is an unfinished history, for even the date of 
her death is unknown, But no life is ended here. Shall we not all, 
like Catherine, carry on hereafter the existence which death has only 
for a moment interrupted, and find awaiting us the harvest of the seed 
we have sown on earth? Frances E, Cooke. 
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S some of our teachers find a diffi- 
culty in selecting passages from 
the Bible for reading with their class, 
a series of lessons from the Old and 
New Testament has been arranged 
for every Sunday in the year, and it 
is proposed to refer to these por- 
tions in each monthly number of the 
Sunday School Heiper, adding a few 
suggestive notes, where they appear 
necessary. 


January 6tb. 1 Kings iii. 5-15. 
Solomon’s dream. His petition, ‘Give 
thy servant an understanding heart,’ 
may be echoed by us all as a fitting 
aspiration at the commencement of a 
new year. ; 

Luke ii. 40-52. The birth 
stories of Jesus having probably been 
read in Christmas week, this portion 
takes up the next stage of his life. (It 
may be well to state here that the 
New Testament readings up to Easter 
deal with incidents in the life of Jesus.) 


If the Old Testament. passage for the 
day has been read, we may point out 
that the young lad ‘sitting in the 
midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions,’ 
shows that he, like Solomon, desired 
‘an understanding heart.’ It was this 
seeking after knowledge on the one 
hand, and being subject to his parents 
on the other, that caused Jesus to ad- 
vance ‘in wisdom’ and ‘in favour 
with God and man.’ 

Jan. 13th, Psalm xix. Verses 
1-6 form a beautiful old nature psalm, 
perhaps rendered better in the au- 
thorised version than the revised, at 
least in the third verse,—which in the 
latter loses its relationship to verses 
2-4,—though a reference to both is 
needed to get the real meaning. This 
seems to be that the heavens and 
earth ¢el/ of the glory of God though 
they have no speech nor language. 

The last half is by a much later 
writer who evidently wished to add 
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his testimony to the beauty of those 
laws of God which deal with man 
and his inner nature—laws ‘ declaring 
His glory’ equally with those regu- 
lating the material world. ‘The 
Commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes’ may be taken 
as the special thought for the day, 
being well illustrated in the New 
Testament reading. 

Luke iv. 1-13. An allegorical 
story of the trials and temptations of 
Jesus—temptations such as assail all 
workers in the world. (1) That of 
allowing the desire for physical ne- 
cessities (or even material luxuries) 
to lead us out of the right path. (2) 
When fired by ambition we are apt 
to put rank and position before truth; 
in order to gain applause we are often 
tempted to be mean and deceitful, 
forgetting that no high place in the 
kingdom of God can be reached by 
crooked paths. (3) A foolish rushing 
into danger with the expectancy that 
God will somehow interfere to prevent 
the natural consequence of our heed- 
lessness or obstinacy by the reversal 
of his universal laws. But the hand 
of a good man will be burnt if put 
into the fire as. well as that of a bad 
man—good and bad alike must suffer 
physically if they break a physical 
law. In all things we need to learn 
the commandments of God so that 
our eyes may be enlightened. 

A word might be fitly added point- 
ing out how the familiar sayings of 
old writers came to Jesus when 
tempted to do wrong, and strength- 
ened him to resist, showing how 
good it is to store our minds with 
true words and noble thoughts so 
that they, too, may help us ‘to suffer 
and be strong.’ 

Jan. 20, Joshuai. 1-9. An ex- 
hortation to the old Hebrews when 
they were about to settle in a new 
land. The ninth verse gives the word 
of encouragement that we all need in 
order to strengthen us to endure the 
trials and conquer the temptations 
that must come upon us during the 
new year that has just begun, 

Matthew v. 1-10. Matthew has 


gathered together many of the say- 
ings of Jesus in this and the two 
following chapters. Note that the 
opening words breathe the spirit of 
the Master’s teaching—the spirit of 
blessing. All may be blessed in their 
life if they are filled with love to the 
Father and a desire to wrest a bless- 
ing from each event of life—even the 
mourner and the persecuted may 
make ‘steps unto heaven’ of their 
troubles, if only they are ‘strong and 
of good courage.’ 

Jan. 27, Psalmi. In the days 
when this psalm was written people 
thought that worldly success must 
follow the truly good man, and many 
difficulties presented themselves in 
consequence. Now the two things are 
quite distinct; if a man bends all his 
energies to get money and position 
by fair and foul means alike, he 
may attain to both; but only he 
who sets God’s truth and goodness 
before him as his goal will assuredly - 
have the ‘ peace of God which passeth 
understanding’ as his rich reward. As 
we sow, so shall we reap. Although 
the psalmist is evidently confused as 
to the kind of success awaiting the 
righteous man yet his whole heart is 
assured of the truth that it will be 
well with him, for ‘the Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous, but the way 
of the ungodly shall perish.’ 

Matt. vi. 1-12. This passage 
requires little special comment, but 
verses 3-5 give an excellent illustra- 
tion of the style of eastern simile, 
seemingly quite extravagant often to 
our western minds. We might talk 
of a mote in our eyes, but a big beam, 
the simile would never occur to us! 
But it adds considerably to the force 
of the comparison. The twelfth verse 
gathers the first five verses to their 
proper conclusion, but it should be 
pointed out that this Golden Rule 
does not mean that we ought to give 
others exactly what we should desire 
under like circumstances; but that we | 
should try to make them happy in 
their way, just as we should like to be 
made happy in ours. 

MARIAN PRITCHARD, 


